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CORSICAN MORNING 


ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS 


From a lithograph by Ellison Hoover 


Letters from Corsica 


Tuese notes thanking American Junior Red 
Cross members for candy received through 
the National Children’s Fund have come from 
children in Corsica. The notes were written 
in French, since Corsica belongs to France. 


Dear Unknown Friends, 


How sweet you are to have sent the candy.... 
My little brother was also very pleased with the 
candy, but he can't write—he’s too small—and 
he said that if you sent some more, he would be 
even more pleased. Dear friends, you know the 
countryside here is not very pretty; there is a nice 
church, but the fountain is a little far away, and 
it is tiring to carry the pail on one’s head; if the 
road were good, it would be one thing but it is 
very steep. Affectionately, Blanche Colonna 


Dear American Friends, 


One hundred and fifty little children from the 
most thickly populated part of Ajaccio, the Quar- 
tier St. Charles, where Napoleon was born, pre- 
sent you their grateful homage. Since the occu- 
pation, they have been deprived of shoes, clothes 





and bread. Now, after their little country’s libera- 
tion, they find that they have American friends. 
They thank them for their thought from the bottom 
of their hearts. Long live generous America— 
land of free men. (Names of pupils followed.) 
Dear Friends: 

I am thanking you for the candies which you 
sent us; they were very good. You cannot im- 
agine our joy at the moment that we were going 
out from the classroom, and the teacher said to 
us: There are candies today.” Then she di- 
vided them carefully and distributed all that there 
were. There were red, green and white candies, 
and lavender and pink ones. My! but they were 
good; we shall never forget your kindness to us. 
Perhaps someday God will permit us to know 
you; what good times we would have together. 
We would make you acquainted with our pretty 
little villages, with their mountains and their little 
streams. We would also make our cities known 
to you, as well as the beautiful Ajaccio which is 








all full of French soldiers now, and American and 


British soldiers who are very nice. 
Your little friend, Marthe Camilli. 
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Oliver Ott Meets His Match 


JACK BECHDOLT 
Illustrations by Beth Henninger 


Commanper OLIVER OTT surveyed the 
ranks of Ott’s Raiders, drawn up for review. 
There were twelve of them, ten boys and two 
girls, pupils of the Harmony grade school. 
They stood at attention, each equipped with 
a tin can slung by a string from the left shoul- 
der, a sun helmet from the ten-cent store and 
the red, white and blue brassard bearing the 
letter O for Ott. 

“Orders of the day,” Oliver began in his 
best military manner. “Raiders will carry on 
against the Japanese beetles menacing our 
town. .. . And listen, Raiders... .” 

The Commander paused to brush back a 
lock of his tow hair. When he spoke again, 
he raised his clenched fist dramatically. 

“We've got to fight twice as hard, if we’re 
going to win. I guess you all understand 
what it’s about. The Harmony Chamber of 
Commerce is going to award an official E to 
the team that kills the biggest total of beetles 
this week. Do you want the MacArthurs to 
get that honor?” 

At the mention of their most dreaded rivals, 
another school team made up of veterans of 
salvage drives, bond sales and Junior Red 
Cross Jeeps, every Raider quivered. 

“No!” shouted ten of the twelve. Two girls, 
named Sally and Beth said respectively, 
“Never,” and “Not on your life!” Lincoln 


Treadway, better known as the Missing Link, 
deputy commander, roared out — for 
the MacArthurs!” 

“No, Link,” Oliver said earnestly. “It’s not 
phooey. We got off to a bad start. It was 
just our luck I had to be at the dentist’s in 
Philadelphia the day this beetle war started. 
We were two days late on the job. Now get 
this, everybody. Our spies report that the 
MacArthurs are three thousand beetles ahead 
of us, right now!” 

Groans. 

“You’ve got four days to make it up in,” 
Oliver went on. “To your battle stations, 
everybody, and remember, don’t let one beetle 
escape! Drown all beetles in your cans and 
turn in their bodies at headquarters every 
night for the beetle count.” 

Oliver drew a deep breath. “Raiders . 
dismissed,” he said, and added, “and good 
luck!” 

The Raiders trooped out of the Otts’ back 
yard, and Oliver and the Link turned into the 
garage which once had been the office and 
laboratory of Oliver Ott and now bore a 
sign, “Ott’s Raiders. Headquarters, Supreme 
Command.” 

The interior of Oliver’s laboratory had been 
prepared hastily for its new use. Such inven- 
tions of Harmony’s boy genius as Ott’s Safety 
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Soap and Ott’s Humane Domestic Demouser 
were crowded into corners. A map of the vil- 
lage had been fixed to the wall. It was stuck 
full of red pins wherever the beetle hordes 
threatened the town’s market’ gardens. 
Beneath an American flag stood a kitchen- 
table desk which bore on one side the sign, 
“Commander Ott,” and on the other side, 
“Deputy Commander Treadway.” 

Oliver hurled his lanky form into the chair 
on the commander side and sighing, wiped 
his moist brow. The Link slowly unjointed 
himself and oozed into the chair on his deputy 
commander’s side. 

“Three thousand blasted beetles!” he 
groaned. “How are we ever going to catch 
up?” 

Before Oliver could reply, a shrill voice at 
the garage door said, “Hi!” 

The Link scowled in that direction. “Go 
home,” he said. “Go play with your dolls.” 
It was his customary greeting whenever he 
encountered his eight-year-old sister Adele. 
As usual Adele responded by ignoring it. 

She flounced in, switching her brief skirt 
and sucking noisily on an ice cream cone. 
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“I came to join the Raiders,” she an- 
nounced. “I think I’d like to start as just a 
captain.” 

“Only a CAPTAIN?” said Oliver with heavy 
sarcasm. “Honestly, I never heard of such 
modesty.” 

“Well, just to start with,” said Adele. “Of 
course I’d expect promotion.” She crunched 
the last of her cone, licked her fingers and 
stared at him attentively. 

The Link, made momentarily speechless by 
this effrontery, roared, “Outside! Beat it 
now, or—” 

“That’s right,” said Oliver. ‘“We’re awfully 
busy this morning, Adele. And anyway, 
you’re too young to join the Raiders.” 

“T’ll bet I can pick more potato bugs than 
you can!” 

“Japanese beetles, not potato bugs,” the 
Link corrected indignantly. “You don’t even 
know that much!” 

Adele sniffed. “I don’t see you two picking 
any.” 

“We're thinking,” her brother retorted. 
“Or we were, before you butted in—” 

“Look,” said Oliver patiently. ‘When you 

get to be ten years old you come back 
and——_” 

“You mean you don’t want me in the 
Raiders?” 

Oliver agreed. 

“All right,” said Adele, and nodded vio- 
lently. “All right.” She turned and 
marched out of the garage. 

Oliver looked thoughtfully at his deputy 
jcommander. “I don’t like the way she said 
that,” he muttered. “She had a look about 
her—like the time you took away her lollipop 
and she slipped the bee inside your suit of 
armor and broke up the Salvage Day pa- 
rade.* When she gets that look, I don’t 
like it.” . 

Heat shimmered off acres of market gar- 
dens just outside the village, and in the 
blazing sun moved busy figures defending 
Harmony from Japanese beetles. A spray 
outfit from the state agricultural school 
spread clouds of poison. Men delved into 
the earth to destroy beetle grubs. The 
Raiders were hard at work, tin cans swing- 
ing, ready for the captured enemy. 

Oliver and his trusted lieutenant passed 
among them with encouraging words. They 
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Commander Oliver Ott surveyed the ranks of 
Ott’s Raiders—drawn up for review 
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paused to stare in amazement at a merry 
group sprawling in the shade of a sycamore. 
Their dreaded rivals, the MacArthurs, had 
abandoned the fight. Each flourished a bottle 
of pop. Between drinks they jeered the 
Raiders by singing to the bugle call: 

“You'll never catch up 

“You'll never catch up 

“You'll never catch up with MacArthurs.” 

“That’s bad for morale,” Oliver frowned. 
“It’s fifth column stuff!” It looked as if he 
was ‘right. Tired Raiders retorted feebly. 
Others openly quit work to accept a bottle of 
pop from the loafers under the tree. 

“T’m cooked to a cinder and I haven’t even 
picked one beetle yet,” the Link groaned. 
“You can’t blame our gang for wanting to 
rest.” 

Oliver had not heard him. He was deep in 
thought. Presently he began to grin, and the 
Link grinned. 

“You’ve got an idea?” 

“I have. Pass the word among our gang to 
quit. Not all at once, but one or two at a 
time. Tell them to drift over to Joe’s pop 
stand, and I’ll buy the drinks.” 

The Link gaped. “Have you 
gone nuts——” he protested. 

“Those are my orders,” said 
Oliver. The Link saluted and 
turned to obey. Presently one 
Raider, then another, stopped 
work and left the field of battle. 
At the soft drink stand down the 
road Oliver passed out bottles of 
pop and led his forces to a shady 
place for conference. 

“Hereafter,” he announced, hav- 
ing moistened his throat suffi- 
ciently to be heard, “Raiders will 
loaf by day and work after dark. 
Show up in the daytime, but take 
it easy. If the MacArthurs offer 
you a bottle of pop, you take it. 
And after dark we’ll come out here 
with electric torches and pick bugs 
like nobody’s business. Those 
MacArthurs are so full of them- 
selves, they’ll never get wise.” 

Puzzled glances gave way to 
wide grins. To work at night, 
when the air was cool! While the 
MacArthurs lay in their tents, 
figuratively speaking, and dreamed 


“I came to join the Raiders,” Adele 
announced, switching her brief skirt 





That idea was Oliver Ott at his 


of victory! 
best! 

The rest of that week, Ott’s Raiders be- 
came a synonym for slackers among the beetle 
battlers. Even such obscure little volunteer 
groups as the Patton Panthers openly scorned 
them. Ott Raiders grinned feebly and made 
no retaliations. 

But night told a different tale. The Raiders 
worked at night and only a few owners of 
gardens knew it. To the rest of the world 
the blinking flashlights on the battlefield 
passed for the sporting of fireflies. Fireflies 
were particularly plentiful that summer. 

Saturday afternoon Oliver and the Link 
faced each other across the kitchen table desk 
at headquarters, and both were grinning. 

“It’s in the bag,” the Link purred. “We 
are two thousand, one hundred and eleven 
bugs up on them, Ol. That’s how I count it.” 

“It was that free soda pop did it,” Oliver 
mused. “And we sure bagged beetles at 
night!” He regarded with justifiable pride 


the great heap of iridescent green-backed 
invaders that occupied the table. 
“Look,” said Oliver. 


“We'll march the 







































Raiders into the hall tonight in military for- 
mation. We’ll make kind of a ceremony of 
presenting our bugs to the judges. Maybe I'll 
make a speech.” 

“And will the MacArthurs look sick,” the 
Link gloated. 

“Oliver?” said a plaintive voice outside the 
door. “Oliver, are you in the garage?” 

Mrs. Ott knocked softly. “Oliver, I do hate 
to interrupt, but I’m afraid I forgot to buy 
some baking powder when I was at the store.” 

The glow left Oliver’s eyes. The Link lost 
his puffy, gloating look. Always it was that 
way. Just when great issues impended, Oliver 
had to run an errand. 

“Okay, Mom,” said the commander with 
false cheer. “Coming right up.” 

Both boys rose. When Oliver went on an er- 
rand, the Link shared the labor like a loyal 
friend. 

Hastily they shoved the beetles back into 
their cans. Oliver locked the garage door be- 
hind them and carefully tested it. 

“IT wouldn’t put anything past those Mac- 
Arthurs if they discovered how many bugs we 
collected,” he muttered. “We’ve got to guard 
those beetles.” 

When they returned with the baking pow- 
der, Mrs. Ott hailed them from the kitchen. 
“Come in, boys. It’s so warm I thought you’d 
like some nice lemonade. And the gingerbread 
is just out of the oven.” 

For a few minutes they champed ginger- 
bread and guzzled lemonade. Mrs. Ott looked 
on with a vague, motherly smile. 

“Boys, listen,” she began after a while. “I 
don’t think you treat Adele very nicely. Really 
I don’t. She tells me you won’t let her join 
your Raiders, and she feels very badly about 
it. After all, Lincoln, she is your own little 
sister and you are Oliver’s best friend, and 
so—” , 

“Mrs. Ott,” cried the Link. “Has Adele been 
whining to you—?” 

Simultaneously Oliver choked and gasped, 
“Was Adele around HERE?” 

“Yes, she was,” said Mrs. Ott. “She came 
just a little while after you boys left to go to 
the store and when you hear WHY she came, 
I think you'll regret the way you’ve been treat- 
ing her. She wasn’t whining, Lincoln. She 
explained to me ever so sweetly that you 
wouldn’t let her pick beetles with the Raiders. 
And do you know what she did? She was so 
afraid your Raiders wouldn’t pick more than 
the MacArthurs that she went out all by 
herself and picked cans full of beetles and 
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brought them here as a surprise for you! And 
I do wish you could have seen the sweet, in- 
nocent delight in her face when I gave her 
the garage door key and said it would be all 
right for her to go in and leave her beetles 
there—” 

“Mom! You didn’t... You didn’t let 
Adele into HEADQUARTERS!” 

“Owoooo!”’ cried the Link, his mouth full of 
gingerbread. Purple in the face, he waved his 
helpless hands. 

“Why, certainly I let her have the garage 
key,” Mrs. Ott began with dignity. “And I do 
wish—” 

They did not wait to learn what she wished. 
Oliver’s chair crashed to the floor. They bolted 
for the garage. 

Just as they thought, five cans full of 
beetles—their sure lead over the MacArthurs 
—had vanished. No need to ask who had per- 
petrated this outrage! 

“When I get my hands on that dear—sweet 
—itsy-bitsy innocent—baby-faced little sister 
of mine—” the Link began in terrifying tones. 

A giggle answered him. Adele in person, 
daintily clad in summer white with a blue 
sash that matched her prominent blue eyes 
switched herself into headquarters. 

“Oh, did you want to see me, Lincoln?” 

“Did I want to see Little Sister?” the Link 
mocked in a horrible, baby falsetto. “Did I— 
Why, you double-faced little crook! Answer 
me, where are those beetles you stole? Where?” 

“Really ...” said Adele. “Well, I mean, 
really!” 

She swallowed the gumdrop she was chew- 
ing and selected another from a paper bag 
she carried. “Really, Lincoln Treadway, that 
is absurd. I did not steal any beetles.” 

“You did so. You stole our beetles, you lit- 
tle smarty, and when I find out—” 

“I did NOT steal any beetles—” 

“You did.” 

“T didn’t.” 

“You—” 

“Stop,” said Oliver. “TI’ll handle this, Link.” 

He spoke with dignity. “Sit down, Adele,” 
he said. He sat himself in the commander’s 
chair. 

The Link was just oozing his frame into the 
deputy commander’s chair when Oliver’s re- 
buke halted him. 

“Let your sister have that chair, Link. I’m 
surprised at your manners.” Adele giggled 
while the Link puffed and glared. 

“Link is just a little excited because we mis- 

(Continued on page 184) 
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Camphor for Cameras 


WINIFRED HEATH 


‘Lae FRAGRANT 
CAMPHOR LAURELS 
with their bright 
green foliage are 
found in China and 
Japan and have wan- 
dered to many places, 
including our own 
deep South, but the 
finest camphor trees 
grow on the island of 
Formosa, named by 
the Portuguese, “Ilha 
Formosa,’’ or the 
“Beautiful Isle.” The 
Chinese came to For- 
mosa in 1421 and held 
it until 1895 when it 
was ceded to Japan. 

Camphor trees grow 
best on the _ steep 
mountain sides, at an 
elevation of 3,000 to 
6,000 feet and are 
found in the company 
of other trees. In 
early days natives 
used to chop down 
the trees and boil the 
chips in crude stills 
to produce camphor 
oil. They made this 
into small white cakes 
and used it in reli- 
gious ceremonies or 
as charm against evil 
spirits. 

When the Japanese 
took over the island 
they decreed that no 
one might cut down a 
camphor tree without 
the consent of the great Mitsui Company 
which came to control the camphor industry 
in Formosa. And for each tree cut down, the 
company planted three young ones. That is 
something the natives never thought of, but, 
for that matter, it is only recently that we 
have learned to plant trees in our own land to 
take the places of those we cut down. 

The natives working for the Japanese used 





300-year-old camphor tree in Japan. The island 

of Formosa, steppingstone to Tokyo, grows the 

best camphor. Camphor is needed in the war 
effort for many reasons, especially for film 


Many a tree is found in the wood, 
And ‘every tree for its use is good; ; 
Some for the strength of the gnarled root, island : of Formosa 
Some for the sweetness of flower and fruit: with its camphor 
Some for a shelter against the storm, 

And some to keep the hearthstone warm: 
Some for the roof, and some for the beam, 
And some for the boat to breast the stream. 
In the wealth of the wood since the world 


egan, 
The trees have offered their gifts to man. 
—Henry Van Dyke 





their own crude stills, 
taking them deep into 
the forest. Often they 
went with a guard 
armed against head- 
hunters, who are still 
liable to come sud- 
denly down upon 
them. 

After the camphor 
had been collected 
and formed into 
crude white blocks, it 
was carried down 
steep mountain paths 
on the backs of coo- 
lies to the nearest 
railway. From there 
it was taken to the 
company’s refinery at 
Taihouk. Refining 
camphor is no pleas- 
ant task, for the 
fumes irritate the 
eyes of the workers, 
who toil with tears 
streaming down their 
cheeks. 

At one time in our 
history the United 
States might have 
owned the beautiful 
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trees and other fine 
timber. Nearly a hun- 
dred years ago two 
adventuring Ameri- 
can merchants sailed 
to Formosa and made 
a deal with the Chi- 
nese to take the whole 
output of camphor. They dredged a port and 
even set up a lighthouse, but when they sailed 
in to take on the cargo, they were told that all 
the camphor workers had fled in terror of the 
head-hunters from the hills. The Yankees 
took to their guns, and the head-hunters took 
to their heels. Whereupon the camphor was 
loaded and seventy-eight boats sailed back to 
the United States with the precious cargo. 
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Our ambassador to Japan, Townsend Har- 
ris, realizing the value of this island and its 
camphor trees, suggested to the American 
government that the United States purchase 
Formosa from China. But just then we were 
very busy with the Civil War, and so the 
golden opportunity was allowed to slip by. 

While the world’s largest supply of cam- 
phor used to come from the island of Formosa 
and parts of China 
and Japan, there is 
another kind taken 
from a great Borneol 
tree growing in the 
Malay Peninsula. 
Camphor is found in 
fissures or cracks in 
the wood. The Chi- 
nese use it in embalm- 
ing, and vast quanti- 
ties of this fragrant 
form of camphor are 
burned as incense in 
the temples of India. 

The Malayans and 
other natives who col- 
lect the camphor crys- 
tals of the Borneol 
believe that every 
tree has its presiding 
spirit. They have 
named the spirit of 
the Borneol “Bisan.” 
When they hear a 





today they are producing about 600,000 
pounds of camphor a month. The natural 
camphor from Formosa used to cost almost 
four dollars a pound, but the synthetic prod- 
uct sells for less than fifty cents a pound and 
it serves the same purposes. 

Even this synthetic camphor owes its ex- 
istence to a tree—our own pine trees of the 
South. It is made up mostly of pinene, a clear, 
watery fluid which 
looks and smells like 
turpentine, and is, in 
fact, ninety-five per 
cent turpentine. The 
pinene is distilled near 
the forest from which 
turpentine is being 
taken. Then it is 
shipped in tanks to 
the camphor plants 
where it goes through 
various processes un- 
til it comes out as 
snow-white flakes. 
These flakes are 
poured into paper- 
lined barrels and 
shipped to plastic and 
film manufacturers 
who use immense 
quantities of it. It is 
this modern form of 
camphor which has 
given such a boost to 
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strange sound in the 
treetops, they say it 
is Bisan singing and 


Our own southern pine, shown above, produces 

camphor and provides another reason for Junior 

Red Cross members to back up the Forest Fire 
Prevention program 


the plastics industry. 
We hear a lot about 
the atom, and it took 





that near by there are 
camphor-bearing trees. 

To keep Bisan from finding out that they 
mean to rob her trees of their fragrant crys- 
tals, the camphor workers have invented a 
very odd language, a queer jargon known as 
“Pautang Kapor,” or the camphor language, 
which is never used except when they are 
working among these trees. 

After Japan took over Formosa and with it 
most of the world’s camphor trade, they 
charged such high prices that other nations, 
including ourselves, set about finding a 
method of producing artificial or synthetic 
camphor. 

The Germans were among the first to work 
out a good process but in 1930 a cheap process 
of camphor production was discovered in this 
country. In 1932, the E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours Company opened up a large plant, and 
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just one atom of oxy- 
gen added to the chemical formula or make- 
up which represents pinene to make it exactly 
the same as the chemical formula for natural 
camphor. The scientist’s job was to get that 
atom of oxygen in at just the right place. 
This may sound simple, but it was very diffi- 
cult and took an immense amount of patience 
and experiment before synthetic camphor was 
made just as useful as the natural product. 
The Army and Navy use large amounts of 
camphor in making photographic films, and 
hundreds and thousands of pounds of it are 
used in the movie industry. Heavier forms 
of films are used as windshields in motorcycles 
and some types of airplanes. This kind of film 
is also used in map containers and covers for 
use in the field. Thinner sheets of the same 
film go into identification tags and buttons for 
warworkers, and into many other things. 
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H: WAS the strangest kid; 
always planning just what he 
would do in case something or 
other happened. Not that he could ever do 
much, we thought. For he was littler’n the 
rest of us anyhow. He couldn’t keep up with 
us on hiking; always came trailing in last. But 
he usually brought some dry wood he’d just 
happened to pick up. It might come in useful, 
he’d say, if we couldn’t find enough for the 
fire where we stopped. Or he’d have a quart 
of blackberries in the bag he’d just happened 
to put in his pocket. If we should catch some 
fish, he’d figured out they’d go good with fish. 
They did. If you haven’t tried it, don’t forget 
sometime. Tastes swell. 

And like as not when we were in the midst 
of eating, he’d suddenly get a thinking look 
on his face and say, “Now what would we do if 
a great sheet of fire should come over that 
mountain and circle us quick?” Jumping 
juniper! It might be right after a rain and 
the woods all wet, but still little Iffy would 
spring a question like that. 

Mostly we’d ignore his ifs. But sometimes 
before we knew it, he would get us into the 
dingdest arguments, like whether skis or 
snowshoes would be best to use if we got sick 
at camp in the winter and had to go ten miles 
for a doctor in record time. 

Pure bunk! Nobody had ever been sick in 
camp anytime, except when one or two of the 
fellows ate too much. 

But Tom was for snowshoes and Jerry for 
skis. So they almost came to blows over which 
to use. Silly! Little Iffy’d asked the question 
in the middle of July. See what I mean? 

But Iffy would go on iffing, no matter how 
we razzed him. After a while we changed our 
tactics, and didn’t pay hardly any attention to 
him. He caught on, all right, and stopped 
asking the questions out loud. Though when 
he’d stop whatever he was doing and get that 
far-off look on his face, we’d know what he was 
up to inside. Iffy, you see, would if. ~ 

Then came a day I myself shall never for- 
get. That’s the reason why I’m telling you 
this story. We’d gone out from camp, Iffy and 
Pete and I, on an errand for Mr. Noland, our 
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AS REPORTED BY HIS FRIENDS TO 
CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ 
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counselor. It was to the next town, five miles 
away, and I did not want to go. It was hot, 
and our crowd were going swimming. But 
Noland said, “Town,” so there was no arguing. 
Not with Noland. Iffy and Pete were mere 
kids, so of course it looked as though he 
wanted me to take care of them. 

I had a sneaking notion, however, that he 
thought associating with Iffy might be good 
for me, and I resented that. The day before, 
Noland had given me a dressing down and 
told me for the second or third time that sum- 
mer that if I’d think a little more, I might not 
get myself in trouble so often. 

There hadn’t been any real trouble, of 
course. Just that day I got caught in the 
pantry when the window came down on my 
back with a slam. And me with a raspberry 
pie in my hands. Or he may have had in 
mind the time I got some of the boys on the 
Hanson barn roof to jump into the stack of 
hay. Sleepy Sommers landed right beside a 
pitchfork. Grazed his leg a little, but you’d 
have thought the tines had stuck plumb 
through him from the dressing down Noland 
gave me then. 

Well, anyway, to get back to what I was 
telling you about. We’d come most of our 
way without seeing a soul, just a couple of 
men in a hayfield. Iffy, as usual, stared at 
them as though he’d never seen men in a hay- 
field before. I had to yell to him twice to 
come along. 

He caught up with us just as we came to a 
dandy stream, a wide one. The water comes 
down from the mountains, and it was just 
rushing along. All of a sudden I remembered 
what the gang was probably doing at that 
moment, and I wanted a swim myself more 
than I’d wanted anything else in all my life. 
I ran down to the bank, and the two kids 
trailed along. 

“I’m going in,” I declared. 

But Iffy and Pete both said we ought to do 
the errand for Noland. We weren’t supposed 
to go swimming either, without Noland or one 
of his assistants along. You’d have thought 
we were kids the way they treated us. All in 
all I was good and tired of it. So I set my chin 
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The pantry window came down on my back 
with a slam and me with a raspberry pie in my 
hand 

and said, “I’m going in and you can go and 
finish the errand, if you’re such babies.” 

Iffy didn’t say anything, just sort of shuffled 
from one leg to another, and he and Pete fol- 
lowed me down to the bank, looking sort of 
helpless. I thought probably Pete would come 
along in, when he saw how nice it was, and I 
guess he would have, if things hadn’t hap- 
pened the way they did. Anyhow he looked at 
Iffy and he looked at me and he slipped off his 
tie and began to unbutton his shirt. 

But not Iffy. He looked worried. He kept 
glancing from the stream to the road, and 
that thinking look came over his face. But 
I didn’t pay any attention. I stripped and 
leaped in. Cold! Whoopee! But did it feel 
good after that first plunge? Right off the 
mountain peaks! I started to swim out to the 
center, when I caught a glimpse of Iffy look- 
ing more worried than ever. I wanted to 
laugh. 

And then I struck the middle current. 
Strong? Yeah! But I like strong stuff. It’s 
my meat! Or at least I thought so at first. 
I turned against it and struck upstream. But 
the water fought me. “Turn around, turn 
around, turn around,” it seemed to say. “Why 
fight up; swim down, it’s easier!” 

So I rested and drifted for a little, until I 
heard Pete yell. I saw the culvert then, not 
more than a hundred yards away. Wide and 
dark and the water doing a marathon into it. 
Boy, did I turn upstream then. Sure I yelled 
for help! Who wouldn’t? 
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But Iffy, believe it or not, didn’t jump right 
into the stream as you would have thought he 
would. Apparently he never even thought of 
that. Iffy turned and ran. “The little yel- 
low. . . .” I thought out loud, and then I shut 
my mouth. There wasn’t any strength to 
waste on words. 

He gestured and I heard him call to Pete, 
though of course I couldn’t hear what he said, 
not with that water in my ears. Then I saw 
Pete, shirt and trousers off, running after him. 
Probably they were going on and finish the 
errand. And then they wouldn’t be responsi- 
ble for me. 

Was I mad? And afraid, I guess. Anyhow 
I fought that water then, tooth and nail, or 
legs and arms. I knew if I struck that cul- 
vert I was a gonner. The water no doubt sup- 
plies the town. And I could not know how 
long the culvert might be. Miles maybe. 

And I was weakening. I knew that. I 
couldn’t fight much longer. And I couldn’t 
break out of that current to right or left. 

Then I heard Iffy yelling. 

Do you know what that kid had done? He 
had rushed up to the road and to the bridge 
over the culvert. And he was climbing over. 
I thought the little fool was going to jump 
from there. He’d have been sucked down like 
a fiash. I tried to call, to warn him. But my 
voice failed and I only swallowed water. 

But, no! There was a pipe railing on that 
bridge, and Iffy was hooking his legs over the 
lower bar. Pete leaned over the top and 
grabbed hold of them tight. 

There Iffy was hanging head downward, 
with his hands stretched down as far as he 
could reach. You see he’d figured it all out 
before it happened. It was my only chance. 

Still it looked pretty risky to me even then. 
Those kids! And that water! And me heavy 
asIam. Like as not I’d pull them in, too, and 
we'd all drown together. 

Yet there I was, in spite of all I could do, 
sweeping closer. And there were Iffy’s hands 
—waiting. I know now it’s true all right 
when they say a drowning man will clutch at 
a straw. I knew I shouldn’t. I told myself 
not to, but as I swept under I sort of sobbed 
and reached up. For Iffy’s hands. 

I made ’em. And the two kids held! 

For how long I can’t tell you. A hundred 
years maybe. But I know I weakened first. It 
was the water, of course, and the ache in my 
leg. But I thought I couldn’t stick it any 
longer. I might as well drown and have it 
over with. 


Then Iffy, head down and red as a beet, 
yelled, “You great yellow blowhard, you! 
Hang on!” 

Iffy, mind you, Iffy, saying that to me! 

I drew in my breath and I held. 

But I was beyond even understanding what 
Iffy yelled then to Pete. There was something 
about Iffy that day—one had to do as he said. 
Pete said afterward, he didn’t want to go— 
but Iffy had said he must. 

So Pete let go Iffy’s legs and ran. And there 
was little Iffy, holding onto that bar with 
both his pipestems of legs, and there was great 
big, almost unconscious yours-truly, holding 
onto Iffy! 

I was sure Iffy had blundered, had sent 
Pete on to town. And I knew there was no 
time for help from there. 

But the kid knew what he was doing all 
right. Taking a chance, yeah. 
A chance of us both going under. 
For Iffy had sent Pete back to 
those men in the hayfield. 

The next I can tell you is there 
was the thud of horses’ feet and 
the two men were there. They 
leaned over the bridge and gave 
one look. And I opened my eyes 
in time to see on their faces the 
same curious expression Iffy so 
often wore. Then the two of them 
made a hanging chain like Iffy 
and Pete had done. 

But these were men, not kids. 
Hard as nails. They caught me 
just as my hands slipped out of 
Iffy’s. I didn’t let go. I swear it. 
But my hands went numb on me. 

I couldn’t have held, not even if 
Iffy had called me yellow. 

The lower man grabbed one 
wrist. And then he pulled me 
close enough to get the other. The 
other fellow pulled us both up. 
And Pete helped Iffy over the rail. 
Then Pete sat down on the floor 
of the bridge and boo-hooed! I 
wanted to do the same. 

I might have, had I not felt Iffy 
rubbing my cold legs and saying, 
“I knew you’d do it. Anyone like - 
you wouldn’t give in. Boy, were 
you good!” 

Yeah! Iffy said-that to me. See 
that beetle crawling over there. 
Little, ain’t he? Well, that’s how 
I felt. 





Truth Is Stranger Than Fiction 


About fifty years or so ago a Scotch lad 
plunged into a lake near his farm to save an 
English boy who had gone swimming there. 
The English boy’s parents were so grateful 
that later on they offered to finance the educa- 
tion of the Scottish boy. He became a famous 
doctor and the English boy became an illus- 
trious statesman, so important that he was 
recently obliged to fly to the Near East for 
an international conference. When he was 
stricken with pneumonia, a new drug discov- 
ered by the Scots doctor was flown by plane to 
save his life. The statesman was Winston 
Churchill, and the doctor-scientist was Alex- 
ander Fleming, discoverer of penicillin. 


—Adapted from an article by Arthur G. Keeney 
in Coronet, December, 1944. 


Beooset 


Ifty, head down and red as a beet, yelled, “You great big yellow 
blowhard, you! Hang on!” 
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Reviews by Now B 





Gift of the Forest 
By R. Lal Singh and Eloise 
Lownsbery., with illustra- 
tions by Anne Vaughan 
Longmans; $2.50 


The Golden Summer . 
By Leclaire Alger, with 
pictures by Aldren Watson 
Harper: $2 










Growing up in New Zealand 
By Edna M. Kaula, with 
illustrations by the author 

Lothrop; $1.50 


The Hundred Dresses 

By Eleanor Estes, with illus- 

trations by Louis Slobodkin 
Harcourt; $2.50 


The Level Land 

By Dola de Jong, with illus- 

trations by Jan Hoowij 
Scribner's; $1.75 


Little Angel; a Story of Old 


° 
By Alice Dalgliesh, with 
illustrations by Katherine 


Milhous 
Scribner's: $2 


The Lost Hole of Bingoola: a 
Story of the Australian Bush 
By Leila and Kilroy Harris, 
with illustrations by Will 
Forrest 

Bobbs-Merrill; $1.75 


Petite Suzanne 

By Marguerite de Angeli, 

with pictures by the author 
Doubleday: $2 


ql 


The jungle in India is mysterious and beautiful too. 
Bim had always wanted to go and explore it alone. 
He does go into the forest and has not only adven- 
tures but receives a gift of a baby tiger who becomes 
his jungle brother. 


If you have ever wondered about boys and girls in 
Czechoslovakia, you will enjoy reading of Andrusik 
and Fanya. These young people knew how to help 
themselves. They even organize a band of forty 
children who make a three-day trip on foot to 
take part in a music festival. 


You will feel as though you have taken a trip to 
New Zealand, the country which is sometimes de- 
scribed as the “sample room of nature,” after you 
read of the adventures of the author and her brother 
over the rolling hills, on the beach, and to Glow- 
worm Cave. 


You may have met Wanda Petronski in your room 
at school, because it often happens that talent is 
found in unexpected persons. Louis Slobodkin who 
painted the pictures with gay colors almost tells 
you the tale, but after you see the pictures you will 
want to read the story. 


A lively Dutch family lived happily in the cozy 
house on the great flat heath in Holland until sud- 
denly their country was invaded. It was then that 
these brave people determined to be strong in their 
faith—“what is right survives and what is wrong 
will perish.” 


“The little angel” was the youngest member of the 
family, but it was she who decided that a certain 
young man would be her sister’s husband, because 
“he is not old, and he is not bald, and his shoes are 
not too tight, and he is kind to Gatinho.” 


Binda was a black boy of the Woogaroo tribe, but 
he had grown up on a white man’s cattle station. 
One day he was tempted to slip away to join his 
relatives on a kangaroo hunt. Adventures followed 
in which Binda had a chance to prove his loyalty. 


On the Gaspé Peninsula in Canada, Suzanne 
played with her brothers and sisters, watched the 
men go out on the ships for cod; heard tales by 
Uncle Jacques when he was young, and watched 
the tourist lady paint and experienced a real 
surprise. 


t Childeon in the United lations. 
CA~— Designs by Leo Politc ~ 


The adventures that Pierre, a French shepherd boy, 
encounters in trying to save his village from in- 
vaders. He herds the sheep, goats and lambs, the 
mules and even the Mayor’s rheumatic pig up the 
mountains, and finally brings them back home 
again. 


Lifu, a Chinese boy of six, was learning a great 
deal pecause he asked questions. Sometimes he 
asked questions about his soldier father that could 
not be answered, such as “Why doesn’t Father come 
home?” Lifu meets with strange adventures when 
he tries to answer his own questions. 


Malku, an Indian boy, his dog Tacu, and the Grand- 
father who liked to tell tales of the early days lived 
near Lake Titicaca on a high plain between Bolivia 
and Peru. The lake is the highest navigable body 
of water in the world and is famous for its balsas 
(boats). 


This story of Norway tells of the strange happen- 
ings that sent Peter to America without so much as 
saying good-bye to his family. His mother asked to 
have him promise that he would “always remember 
you come of liberty-loving people who think free- 
dom is a greater heritage than gold.” 


In this story you meet Greek boys of today who love 
life out-of-doors. They look for hidden treasures, 
too, and are aided in their search for Ulysses’ lost 
spear by one who knows the old tales. 


There is enchantment in the jungles in Central 
America. Teddy, an American boy, becomes aware 
of it when he hears the weird Cuidado call, but 
Sac Chel, a young Mayan, who has always lived 
there, and later Catarina whose father owns a 
rubber plantation, help him to understand it. 


This story tells of what happened to Pedro, a 
Mexican boy who swore a terrible oath to himself 
—one that he used on very serious occasions—‘May 
everything I eat turn to cactus on my tongue if I 
ever learn to read!” 


Did you know that the first European to set foot 
on the Philippines was Ferdinand Magellan on his 
famous voyage around the globe? These stories tell 
of fiestas and the everyday adventures that may 
again befall young Filipinos living on the Islands 
today. 





Pierre Keeps Watch 
By Maria Gleit, with illus- 
trations by Helene Carter 
Scribner's; $2 


The Questions of Lifu 
By Eleanor F. Lattimore, 
with illustrations by the 
author 
Harcourt: $2 


Sky High in Bolivia 
By Ruth Caby Adams, 
with illustrations by Katha- 
rine Knight 
Heath; 40c 


Snow Treasure 
By Marie McSwigan, with 
illustrations by Mary A. 
Reardon 
Dutton: $2 


The Spear of Ulysses 
By Alison Baigrie Alessios, 
with illustrations by Ra- 
faello Busoni 
Longmans; $1.75 


Three in the Jungle 
By Karena Shields, illus- 
trated by Harold Petersen 
Harcourt: $2 


The Village that Learned to 
Read 
By Elizabeth K. Tarshis, 
with illustrations by Harold 
Haydon 
Houghton: $2 


Work and Play in the Philip- 
pines 
By Arsenio B. Acacio and 
others, with illustrations by 
Esther B. Bird 


Heath: 40c 
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All Eyes on San Francisco 


BY THE TIME this May issue of the 
NEws reaches your school, the San Francisco 
conference may have begun. Let us hope that 
that great conference will succeed in building 
a framework for peace. The conferences in 
the Atlantic Ocean resulting in the drawing 
up of the Atlantic Charter, the meetings at 
Teheran in Iran and at Yalta in the U.S.S.R. 
were necessary cornerstones and foundations 
for San Francisco. 

You have probably learned from your Amer- 
ican history books that the thirteen original 
United States, newly banded together in the 
Revolutionary War, had a hard time getting 
along together and forming a government. 
You probably also remember that their first 
constitution, called the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, even though it arranged for a Congress, 
failed to amount to anything because it lacked 
power. The years that the Articles of Confed- 
eration were the law of this land were years 
when the United States nearly went to 
pieces. Fortunately enough wise men in the 
different states got together before it was too 
late and worked out a new plan, our present 
Constitution. The great secret of their suc- 
cess is that they carefully invented com- 
promise after compromise, between the large 
states and the small, between the northern 
states and the southern, so that no one group 
would have a chance to lord it all over the 
rest. Yet even after this new Constitution 
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was drafted and accepted, it wasn’t enough, 
and Thomas Jefferson and other believers in 
human rights quickly drew up ten amend- 
ments safeguarding such liberties as those of 
speech, and assembly, and religion. During 
the years other amendments have been added 
from time to time. 

So must it be with the constitution of the 
United Nations. The League of Nations had 
an Assembly and a Council just as the United 
Nations will have, but the League of Nations 
failed for various reasons just as the Articles 
of Confederation failed in our early days. The 
nations of the world now have one more 
chance; let us hope statesmen will arise in the 
meetings in San Francisco who will find those 
compromises basic to permanent peace. Once 
peace is established on a rock-bottom basis, 
there will be a chance in the years ahead to 
build into it the Four Freedoms. 


“Needs of Our Fellow Nations” 


The following letter came in a Junior Red 
Cross letter booklet sent from Public School 
35, Queens, Hollis, Long Island, New York, to 
a Junior Red Cross cadet unit in England: 


Dear Ally: 


IT IS REALLY up to us, the younger 
generation, to understand the needs of our 
fellow nations. The first part of the eighth 
grade recently gave a play, “The Four Free- 
doms,” which really set me thinking about 
the future of our countries. It showed clearly 
how the conquered peoples of Europe were 
not sure of their security even half as much as 
we are. It showed stirringly how America and 
Great Britain first thought of the “Four Free- 
doms.” “Freedom from Want” was portrayed 
by having a table set for Thanksgiving, and 
the whole family assembled together. “Free- 
dom from Fear” was adorable with two chil- 
dren from the second grade playing children 
with two eighth grade pupils as parents. The 
scene I liked best, however, was “Freedom of 
Religion”; Catholics, Hebrews and Protestants 
took part in it, and it was really wonderful. 


The Children on the Cover 


SOME TIME ago we read that in the 
spring in Norway children often go out to 
pick bunches of lilies of the valley and bask- 
ets of wild strawberries. This seemed to us 
at least one happy custom which the invaders 
could not take away. That is why we asked 
Elizabeth Enright to draw a picture of it for 
the May NEws cover. 


Now is the time 
Vi : | 4 | a 

Do your part to prevent food short- 
ages by raising a Victory Garden. 
Top picture, American Junior Red 
Cross members of Dawson Street 
School, La Grange, Georgia, cultivat- 
ing vegetables to be used in the 
school lunchroom. Left, children of 
William Ford School, Dearborn, 
Michigan, display seeds gathered 
from their Victory Garden for future 
use. 

Red Cross Accident Prevention 
Service advises Victory Gardeners 
to wear sturdy shoes, and a wide- 
brimmed hat for protection from sun- 
stroke. Examine your farm imple- 
ments for loose handles or other 


defects: use scythes and axes with 
care. 

























PHOTO AT RIGHT COURTESY OF 
THE DEARBORN INDEPENDENT, 
DEARBORN, MICHIGAN PHOTO 
LOWER RIGHT, BY BERNARD 
RAVITZ, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


and 
learn 


What is hidden in an egg, for instance? Protein, 
iron, vitamins, all necessary for your daily diet. 
But you can get these good values in other dishes, 
too. The boy at the upper right learns how to 
prepare a properly balanced meal at low cost in 
a class conducted by the Nutrition Service of the 
American Red Cross at Brooklyn, New York. 
Boys suggested the class and support it enthu- 
siastically. 

Picture at right, Kindergarten Kitchen of Jeffer- 
son School, Menasha, Wisconsin: Junior Red 
Cross members start early to learn about cooking 
and nutrition. Too many hands didn’t spoil this 
| dessert! It was sold with other foods the children 
| prepared. Returns went into the Junior Red Cross 
| Service Fund. 

Would you like to promote a school lunch 
program in your school? If so, write to War Food 

Administration, Washington 25, D. C., for a free 

copy of an amusing and easy-to-present play 
| called “Before and After” which can be given 
| before your P. T. A. 








Oliver Ott Meets His Match 


(Continued from page 174) 


laid a couple of thousand beetles,” Oliver apol- 
ogized. “Of course nobody would dream of ac- 
cusing you of stealing them. No member of 
Ott’s Raiders would dream of being a traitor 
to the troop—and you are one of us—or just 
as good as—aren’t you, Adele?” 

“Am I?” said Adele coldly and selected an- 
other gumdrop. 

“Oh, yes,” Oliver assured her cordially. 
“That’s what I wanted to tell you. We have 
considered your application and you’ve been 
accepted. Congratulations!” 

Adele still looked unimpressed. Oliver added 
hastily, “As a captain.” 

The angel child shook her head decisively. 
“Not captain—commander,” she stipulated. 
The Link hooted; Oliver waved him to silence. 

Commander? No, that wouldn’t do. There 
could be only one commander of Ott’s Raid- 
ers, and his trusted deputy was the Link. And 
yet Adele held in her infant hands the fate 
and honor of them all! This needed thought. 

“Look,” he exclaimed, his face clearing sud- 
denly. “Tonight when we take the beetles to 
the big public meeting, the town band will be 
there. The Raiders are going to march in. 
What we need right now is a good drum major 
—you know, to march ahead of us dressed up 
in a white cape with scarlet lining, high shiny 
boots and big fur hat. And beating time with 
a gold-headed baton! It just so happens that 
I know where we can get a uniform like that, 
but we ought to have the prettiest girl in Har- 
mony to wear it. Now you’ve taken dancing 
lessons, Adele—”’ 


“Would I get to do my solo dance?” Adele 
gulped, her eyes greedy. 

“There!” cried Oliver, like one thunder- 
struck by a great idea. “That’s the very touch 
our plan lacked. A solo dance by the drum 
major! That will panic them. That will roll 
‘em in the aisles! Do you get to do your solo 
dance! I'll say you do! Here, Adele, look. 
This is the application blank to join the Raid- 
ers. You sign your name right over here in 
the corner. Use my pen.” 

Adele signed. She stared up at her big 
brother and Oliver Ott. 

“Your old beetles are in their cans, right 
over there on that shelf behind the Demous- 
ing machine,” she announced. “If you had 
used your eyes, you’d have found them your- 
selves. So you see I didn’t steal them. I 
never meant to. I just thought that it was 
high time you both realized that I’m smart 
enough to make a good Raider.” 

Her laughter shattered the silence. To some 
it might have seemed the silvery, innocent 
laughter of childhood. For the Link and Oliver 
Ott it seemed to bear a sinister, warning note. 

That night when Ott’s Raiders were 
awarded the E for killing the most Japanese 
beetles, it was Adele in her drum major’s 
finery who accepted the silk flag from the 
judges. And it was Adele who lisped the pretty 
speech of thanks. 

Oliver and the Link exchanged grave 
glances. Things didn’t look so bright for the 
future of Ott’s Raiders. 





Made by the Amer 





ican Junior Red Cross 


Now is a good time to stage an exhibit of articles made 
by members during the school year. Also, plan to 
show off the accomplishments of your summer pro- 
gram in September before school starts. Picture at 
left shows handiwork displayed at Marshall Field's, 
headquarters for the Junior Red Cross summer work- 
shop in Chicago. Christmas remembrances for the 
armed forces proved the biggest job. Junior Red Cross 
members were guided by a local art teacher and Amer- 
ican Red Cross Gray Ladies and Staff Assistants. 
Boys and girls from 6 to 16 were on hand every day, 
giving whatever time they could. Nearly a thousand 
articles were turned out in 5,437 hours of work 


PHOTO BY KAUFMAN @ FARRY CO., CHICAGO 








Ideas on the March 


CALLING ALL JEEPS! Those all- 
te. purpose Junior Red Cross sum- 

mertime groups have more than 
ever to do this year. For the Red Cross Mili- 
tary and Naval Welfare Service has put in 
calls for 1,500 Christmas decoration units 
(each one contains some 1,600 separate 
items). And, if Junior Red Cross members 
can make them, Red Cross workers overseas 
will be ever so glad to have 1,000,000—yes, a 
million—Christmas greeting cards for the 
servicemen to send home to their families. . 
Many members have been working on these 
things during the school months, but sum- 
mertime programs offer your last chance: 
Every single thing must be in the export 
depot, ready for shipment overseas, by Sep- 
tember first. Last year Junior Red Cross 
members did not make nearly enough of the 
Christmas decoration units to supply the 
demand. 

Members of the Montgomery County, Mary- 
land, Chapter who live in the Bethesda-Chevy 
Chase area call their summer headquarters 
“Jeep House.” When their Christmas decora- 
tion unit and other articles were ready at the 
end of last summer, they held an exhibit and 
tea so that local people could see what had 
been accomplished. 

Monroe, Connecticut, is a rural community 
and its population is small—slightly more 
than 2,000. But every minute was made to 
count for Junior Red Cross during school 
vacation, and all members worked hard. 
They made scrapbooks for servicemen, a 
Red Cross flag for the assembly room at school, 
and white woolen scarves and New Havens 
(bedsocks) for overseas Red Cross personnel. 
A field day and exhibition was held in Mon- 
roe, too, at the close of the summer program. 

In larger cities, such as Milwaukee, Chi- 
cago, and Detroit, Junior Red Cross members 
got together in larger workshops, and with 
the help of teachers and Red Cross volunteers 
they really made things hum. In Milwaukee, 
215 children worked 2,412 hours. The pic- 
ture on page 186 shows some of them at work 
on the job. 

Of course before going ahead with any such 
summer plans, make sure that what you make 
will be acceptable. Ask your Junior Red Cross 
teacher-sponsor or Junior Red Cross chairman, 
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“Heigh-ho, Heigh-ho! 
Junior Red Cross members of School District 56, Omaha, 
Nebraska, shoulder day’s milkweed floss collection 
that will be used in Navy life jackets 
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COURTESY OF WORLD HERALD, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


It's home from work we go!” 


A GoopD way to let people know what’s 
* being done by the Junior Red Cross 

is to tell them, but there’s an old Chi- 
nese proverb which says that “One picture is 
worth ten thousand words.” Remembering 
that, many Junior Red Cross groups are hav- 
ing exhibits to show just what they’ve accom- 
plished. In North Adams, Massachusetts, 
members post samples of the work on school 
bulletin boards; the public is invited to stop 
in and inspect the work being done. Mounds 
Park School in St. Paul, Minnesota, held an 
exhibit in the school auditorium, inviting stu- 
dents in the afternoon and members of the 
P.T.A. in the evening. More than 1,600 arti- 
cles of Junior Red Cross production for service- 
men were included. Other members in St. 
Paul were able to arrange with the Children’s 
Department of the Public Library for an ex- 
hibit of international correspondence, gift 
boxes and so on. A huge map was hung on 
the wall to show the extent of the interna- 
tional program of the Junior Red Cross. 


EIGHTH-GRADERS Of Dickinson Junior 
High School, Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
took the Red Cross course in accident 
prevention and then set out to pass on to 
others what they had learned. They made 
posters illustrating forest fire prevention, the 
right and wrong way to lift heavy objects, 
coasting and canoeing hazards, the dangers of 
cluttered stairways and scattered rugs. 
Of course, accidents will happen. So Red 
Cross training in First Aid comes in handy, 
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too. In Greenville, South Carolina, a Junior 
Red Cross member happened to be down at a 
local mill at closing time. One of the work- 
men slipped, sprained his ankle badly. At 
once the boy put on a bandage of the kind he 
knew to be just right, and helped the person 
home. When an automobile accident oc- 
curred in front of the home of another mem- 
ber, First Aid training came in handy again. 
Because he knew exactly the right pressure 
point, the boy stopped bleeding from the 
temple, and stood by to see that no one moved 
the victim until an ambulance came. 

Greenville members studied accident pre- 
vention, too, and made a scrapbook study of 
the subject. They clipped accounts and pic- 
tures of accidents from local papers and then 
wrote in their own words just how the acci- 
dents could have been prevented. 


AFTER taking some lessons in cook- 
m, ing under the direction of the Red 
* Cross Nutrition Service of the Chap- 
ter, members in Brooklyn, New York, put what 
they learned into practice. One twelve-year- 
old boy wins top honors with his family by 
getting Sunday morning breakfast for his 
mother these days! 

Members of Morton Street School in 
Newark, New Jersey, help at Friendly Neigh- 
borhood House by serving as waitresses, host- 
esses, door monitors and cloakroom monitors. 
The girls set up tables of eight and fourteen, 
and reset the tables for a second serving— 
about 180 pupils are served every day. Some 
of them wash dishes; others serve food. 


° eNOw is a good 
mK time to think 
} about the col- 


lection of milkweed 
floss which will be 
ready for harvesting 
before school opens 
in the fall. Kapok 
supplies in the Orient 
are still cut off, and 
the milkweed floss 
meets all specifica- 
tions as a filler for 
life jackets and life 
preservers, marine 
mattresses and other 








for kapok in some articles, but milkweed floss 
is the best material for this waterproof and 
buoyant equipment. 

The Department of Agriculture was so 
pleased with the help of American Junior Red 
Cross members in gathering milkweed floss 
last fall that Mr. Harry Gunning, who di- 
rected the project, wrote a special letter of 
appreciation. “Without the cooperation and 
support of Junior Red Cross, Boy and Girl 
Scouts, Four-H Clubs and so on, the possi- 
bility of a successful program was very slight 
indeed. Please extend our thanks to all mem- 
bers of the American Junior Red Cross.” A 
million and a half pounds of floss was the 
goal—and that and more was collected all to- 
gether. In New Hampshire, Mr. Gunning 
said, the Junior Red Cross “just about con- 
ducted the state collection program.” 

Junior Red Cross members in Osage, Iowa, 
were richer by $200 after they had sold the 
milkweed floss they collected. Sacks of the 
pods were picked up by county trucks at every 
rural and consolidated school in the county. 
One two-room school collected fifty-eight 
sacks; a one-room school turned in forty. 

The well-filled pods, picked in early fall, 
are put into bushel mesh bags. They must 
be delivered to a buying station or hung on a 
well-exposed fence right away so that the bag 
is at least a foot off the ground. When dry 
enough the pods give a sharp crackle. 

A recent news report said that eighty-five 
per cent of the naval personnel whose ships 
or airplanes sink under them return to active 
duty because of highly developed “survival” 
equipment. If you 
have had a part in 
the collection of milk- 
weed floss, then you 
can know that you’ve 
doubtless had a share 
in saving a _ service- 
man’s life. 


ANOTHER way 
of saving a 
life is to see 

that every tin can is 

saved. Only thirty- 
three per cent are 
being salvaged now. 

The tin is needed 
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important military Junior Red Cross members of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, ‘ Pack sulfa, plas- 
equipment. There work to meet September first deadline on Christmas ™a and lifeboat ra- 


are other substitutes 
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decoration units for servicemen overseas tions. 
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Spring in England 


Just as in the United States, spring in Eng- 
land is a time when boys and girls can play 
all their favorite outdoor games. In this coun- 
try baseball is probably the game that boys 
look forward to playing most as soon as win- 
ter is over; in England apparently it’s cricket. 
According to the information which came in 
a letter booklet from Newstead Council School, 
Newstead Colliery, Nottinghamshire, you will 
see that there are certain things somewhat 
the same in both games: 


Crcxer is the na- 
tional game of England. 
It is not a fast, exciting 
game that sets a crowd 
roaring with excitement, 
but a game which keeps 
the crowd tense and 
hushed. 

Many of our profes- 
sional county players 
have begun their career 
on the village green. We 
have quite a good cricket 
field in Newstead, and be- 
fore the war, people came 
from all around every 
Saturday afternoon to see 
Newstead players. New- 
stead has bred many good 
professional players, for 





ary, only to find as the ball strikes the ground 
that it breaks and flicks the bails off the 
wicket; the stumper crying “owzat,” mean- 
ing “How’s that?; the first slipping on the off 
side of the wicket and diving full length to 
catch a ball; and the umpire standing warmly 
clad in the sweaters of nearly all the players! 

American troops are bringing baseball to 
England. I wonder if we shall ever bring 
cricket to America. 

This description of the 
coming of spring in Eng- 
land was included in a 
letter booklet from Hale 
House, Ash Vale, Surrey: 


I WILL BEGIN from 
February when the signs 
of an early spring are 
many. As I looked out 
of my bedroom window 
early one morning of that 
month, I could see the 
sun lifting from the mist, 
warm and clear, and the 
silvery frost melting from 
the green fields beyond. 
Birds were singing clear, 
loud notes, as they 
perched themselves high 
on the tops of swaying 


amin e panic INFORMATION cuaids elm boughs. 
example, Mr. Sam Stap- In cricket, the “bowler” throws the ball at the 


Later on in the month 


les, who specializes in Wicket which the batsman defends. The as I went through the 


googley bowling, a ball 
which comes onto the 
wicket slowly, then twists suddenly and sends 
the bails flying. Another great test player, 
Harold Larwood, the great fast bowler, who 
bowls at ninety miles an hour and has played 
for England many times, comes from our 
neighboring village, Annesley Woodhouse. 

Our nearest city, Nottingham, has one 
of the most famous cricket grounds in Eng- 
land—Trent Bridge—where one of the five 
test matches against Australia was always 
played. 

Some of the things I like to see in cricket 
are: the players all clad in immaculate white, 
crouching automatically as the bowler makes 
his run to the wicket; the bowler sending 
down a ball with a deceptive spin in it, the 
batsman jumping out to hit it to the bound- 


wicket is made of three “stumps” with “bails” 
(crosspieces) placed across them 


woods to make sketches 
in my nature diary, I was 
pleased to gather a few silver-studded wands 
of the “palm” willow, and I observed the 
golden-tasseled boughs of hazel trees. 

As March came, primroses increased in 
every sheltered spot. In most corners starry 
petals of the celandines were to be seen. 

Even during the first week of April, I no- 
ticed that the big, black sticky buds of the 
horse chestnuts had already burst. By the 
end of April, the huge blossoms resembled tall 
candles. The dog’s mercury and wood ane- 
mones took their places beside the sweet- 
scented white violets. In the woods the blue- 
bells spread all over like carpets. Rain will 
soon bring forth many other wild flowers; 
May blossoms will soon appear full out on the 
frilly hawthorn hedge. 
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HE VACANT HOUSE next door 

was Betty’s favorite playhouse. She 
made believe the place was hers. Spiders 
hung their webs in high corners. The 
dust on the floors lay so thick that no 
amount of sweeping, ‘with twigs for a 
broom, could keep it out. 

One morning a moving van drove up 
to the gate and stopped. The men be- 
gan to lift out beds and tables and chairs 
to take into the house. Betty hurried 
over to move her dolls from their corner 
in a big bare room. 

“Has the house been sold?” she asked 
the moving men. 

“Yes,” said one as he picked up a 
chair in one hand and a small desk in 
the other. 

“From the looks of some of this fur- 
niture, I'd say there is a girl just about 
your age,” the other spoke up. 

Betty watched for the new neighbors 
to come. What fun it would be, with a 
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The girl from next door brought her doll over 
to pay Betty a visit 
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playmate next door! They would play 
hopscotch together. They would play 
jacks, and take their dolls visiting each 
other. At last a taxi came. Betty saw 
a man get out, then an old woman and a 
young one with a baby in her arms. 
Last to get out was a girl with the fairest 
of hair and the bluest of eyes. The 
grownups went into the house, but the 
little girl stayed outside. She ran here 
and there with her long hair flying in 
the wind. She stooped down to smell 
the -flowers that grew beside the house. 
She patted a stray dog that came up to 
wag its tail. 

Betty raised the window and called 
out, “Hello.” 

The new girl looked up and smiled. 

“Hello,” she replied. 

“My name is Betty. What’s yours?” 

The girl answered, but Betty could 
not understand the words she said. 

“Britta,” a woman called from the 
porch. Then the two talked together in 
the same strange language. The woman 
turned toward Betty and smiled in a 
friendly way. Then she and the girl 
went into the house. 

Betty was disappointed. What fun was 
there in playing with someone who 
couldn’t understand a thing she said? 
She took her doll family outside, and 
made a playhouse under the big oak tree, 
marking the rooms with a stick in the 
earth. But she was not interested in 
the dolls. From next door there were 
sounds of sweeping and scrubbing and 





Next Door 


Pictures by Edna Potter 


hammering. Now and then someone 


came out to burn papers or shake out 
dust. Once the girl came out with a doll 
dressed in a white blouse and a dark 
skirt with an apron of red and blue 
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When the grandmother came into the room Betty 
saw she was dressed exactly like Britta’s doll 


stripes. She held out the doll to Betty 
and said, “Ingrid.’’ Then she pointed to 
herself and said, “Britta.” 

Betty understood that Britta was too 
busy to come over and play,- but she was 
letting Ingrid pay a visit alone. Betty 
put the new doll at the toy tea table with 
her own. Britta laughed to see it there. 

“They are refugees from Norway,” 
Betty’s mother said at the supper table 
that night. “They had to escape from 
their own country to come here.” 

“Poor Norway,’ si taal father said, 





“a country occupied by the Germans.” 
The sounds of hammering and dust- 
ing and scrubbing went on for several 
days. But at last all was quiet in the 
house next door. Then one afternoon 
Britta came to the fence and called, 
“Betty.” } 

Betty answered, but Britta could say 
no more that she could understand. In- - 
stead, she talked on in her own language. 
Then she beckoned for Betty to follow. 

When Betty walked in the house next 
door, she blinked in surprise. It was 
not like the same place at all. The cob- 
webs were gone. The dust was gone. 
The doors were painted a bright blue, 
with gay flowers of red and yellow on 
them. The cupboards and a high chest 
were painted in the same way, with 
flowers in many colors. The floors had 
been scrubbed until they were almost 
white. And the pine needles strewn over 
them gave the place the pleasant smell 
of the forest. 

Britta’s parents came to meet her. 
Though Betty could not understand what 
they said, she knew they were welcom- 
ing her into their home. Then the 
grandmother came into the room. She 
was dressed like the doll Britta had sent 
to visit her own dolls. She wore a wide 
dark skirt with a blue and red striped 
apron, and a full white blouse with a 
bright colored kerchief around her neck. 

Britta pointed to herself and held up 
nine fingers. This was her ninth birth- 
day. 

“Nine,” Betty said. 

“Nine,” Britta repeated. 

“Nine years old,” Betty went on. 

Britta called out to her parents and 











her grandparents the new words she had 
learned. Then she said the same words 
in Norwegian, and Betty repeated them 
after her. It was like anew game. They 
touched a chair or a table or the floor 
and wall and repeated the words until 
each learned to say it in the other’s lan- 
guage. This was much more fun, Betty 
thought, than playing hopscotch or 
jacks. Britta taught the words to her 
parents and her grandmother. 

The dining room door was opened. 
The long table there was filled with good 
things to eat. There was brown bread 
and butter and cheese, and sweet cakes 
piled high on a plate, and sweetened 
strawberry juice in tall glasses. And in 
the center of the table, nine candles 
burned on a twisted cake ring, with 
sugar and almonds and raisins in it. 

The baby in the next room woke up 
and cried. So his mother brought him 
to the table and gave him a small piece 
of cake. He looked up at Betty and 
smiled a toothless smile. He said, 
“Ma-ma,” then hid his face against his 
mother’s shoulder, just as all babies do. 

When they had finished eating, Brit- 
ta’s father stood up and sang a song to 
his daughter. Betty knew from Britta’s 
expression that she had not heard it be- 
fore, that it was made up just for her 
birthday. Then the mother and the old 
grandmother sang their songs, too. 

Betty could not make up a whole 
song to sing, but she stood up, when they 
had finished and sang, “Happy birthday 
to you.” Britta’s parents and grand- 
mother listened and then joined in. 

When they had finished eating, Britta 
made a little curtsy to thank her mother 
for the food she had prepared for her. 
Then they went out on the porch. 
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Britta’s father put two flags on a pole, 
one a flag of red, with a blue and white 
cross. That one was old and worn, as 
if it had flown in the breeze on many a 
birthday. On the other, a bright new 
flag, were the Stars and Stripes. 

Betty’s father and mother came over 
and sat on the porch with the grownups, 
while Betty and Britta played. There 
were games from Norway, finding the 
ring, and knocking a ball over the lawn 
with a stick, and dancing around a small 
tree. And there were American games, 
and games the same everywhere. 

It was late when Betty left the house 
next door. The sun was-low in the sky, 
and the shadows were long. She knew 
ten Norwegian words, and she said them 
softly to herself. There were other 
things she would not forget, such as 
making up songs and raising the flag for 
a birthday, and thanking her mother for 
the food she has prepared. And Britta 
would learn the ways of America from 
Betty. Soon they would be talking to- 
gether in their play, and understanding 
each other, as other girls who live next 
door to each other do everywhere. 

“Poor lost Norway,” Betty’s father 
said again as they went inside their home 
where he had always lived. 

But Betty knew that Norway was not 
lost, even though it was under foreign 
rule. There was a Norway still, in the 
house next door, with its gayly painted 
doors and cupboards, and its freshly 
scrubbed floors strewn with pine needles 
for a birthday party. Norway could 
never be lost as long as there was Britta 
and her parents making up songs for her, 
and her, and her grandmother with her 
blue and red striped apron, and the 
baby cooing in its painted crib. 




















“Save a Life with Floss” was the slogan adopted last summer by 
Junior Red Cross milkweed-pod pickers. 
make life jackets for soldiers and sailors. 
their floss to raise money with which to buy school supplies for 
Junior Red Cross gift boxes sent to children in war-stricken lands 


‘Tas is the pen that floss bought. 


This is the ink that flows from the pen 
that floss bought. 


This is the pad that takes the ink 
That flows from the pens that floss 
bought. 


These are the children all tattered and 
torn 

That want the pads that take the ink 

That flows from the pens that floss 
bought. 


These are the countries all forlorn 

Where live the children all tattered and 
torn 

That want the pads that take the ink 

That flows from the pens that floss 
bought. 


These are the men who wake in the 
mom 

To fight for the countries all forlorn 

Where live the children all tattered 
and torn 

That want the pads that take the ink 

That flows from the pens that floss 
bought. 


This is a raft on the water borne 

That saves the men who wake in the 
morn 

To fight for the countries all forlorn 

Where live the children all tattered and 
torn 

That want the pads that take the ink 

That flows from the pens that floss 

bought. 


This is the Help that Milkweed Brought 


JANET BOWER 


Decoration by Iantha Armstrong 












































Milkweed floss is used to 
Some schools sold 


This is the floss from the milkweed torn 

To make the raft on the water borne 

That saves the men who wake in the 
mom 

To fight for the countries all forlorn 

Where live the children all tattered and 
torn 

That want the pads that take the ink 

That flows from the pens that floss 
bought. 


These are the hills all shaven and shorn 

Of the pods of floss from the milkweed 
torn 

To make the raft on the water bome 

That saves the men who wake in the 
morn 

To fight for the countries all forlorn 

Where live the children all tattered and 
torn 

That want the pads that take the ink 

That flows from the pens that floss 
bought. 


These are the children tired and worn 

Who scoured the hills now shaven and 
shorn 

For the pods of floss from the milkweed 
torn 

To make the raft on the water borne 

That saves the men who wake in the 
morn 

To fight for the countries all forlom 

Where live the children all tattered and 
torn 

That want the pads that take the ink 


That flows from the pens that floss 
bought. 








AMERICAN RED CROSS PHOTO 
Y OQUISE POTTER 


THE ACCIDENT PREVENTION POSTER, 
above, which is being clearly lettered 
by the two American Junior Red Cross mem- 
bers of Cole Junior High School, Denver, Colo- 
rado, brings a wartime message to every boy and 
girl. Take care to prevent casualties on the home 
front. Here are a few things to avoid: Top left, about 500 
children die annually from tree falls. Don’t climb large 
trees. Ask grownups to prune out dead branches. 
Left, several hundred people yearly get fingers smashed 
trying to hammer nails. Be sure you have a good 
aim, or let someone else do the hammering. Lower 
left. the annual toll from scalds is over 2,000, mostly 
children. Don’t let small sister or brother go near 
stoves. Don’t let pan handles stick out over 
edge of stove. Below, thousands of bad 
falls are caused by slipping on toys. 
You can prevent such spills by 
putting toys away in their 
proper place. 


CARTOONS & CAPTIONS FROM 
CONSUMERS* GUIDE, 
U. Ss. D. A. 
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Part Il, ‘Tne JuNion Rep Cross News 


Guide for Teachers 


$y RUTH EVELYN 


HENDERSON 


The May News in the School 


The Classroom Index 


Norwe wal ( Liat hi Pick it Wild stl vberries,” 


bout in tl 
ning, The House 
Help That Milkweed 


United Nations Corsican Me 
Next 1) ( | = Is thie 
Brought 
Character Guidance: 

“Oliver Ott Meets His 
‘Truth Is Stranger tha 


Mareh,” “The He ust 


Match,” 
Next Door 
General Science: 

“Campho Ol 
Fiction,” “Victory 
on the March,” 





Geography: 


Corsica—“‘Corsican Mornin ‘ s fr Cor. 
Ca 
Formosa ‘Camphor for Cameras” 


Valaua *{ ‘ biphol Lol ( «i 

Vorway—" Norwegian Children Picking Wild 
berries,” “The House 

United Nation Books for Summer Re: 
Children in the United Nations,” “T 


Straw- 


1 
about 
strange) 


Nations,’ 


aing 


ruth Is 


United States—‘Oliver Ott 
Little Iffy,’ “Victory Gardening and Nutrition,” 
Ideas on the March,” “The House Next Door,” 
This Is the Help That Milkweed Brought” 


Health and Physical Education: 
‘Spring in England,” “Victory 
Nutrition,” ““Accident Prevention” 


Meets His Mateh 


Gardening and 


Language and Literature: 
Oliver Ott Meets His Match” introduces 
Pom Sawyer, 


who is hkewise 
] ] + ’ , 
Little Iffy has the quahties 


kind of war worke 


of a lasting child of fietion. “Spring in England” can 
be used as a nic introduction to Browning’s Oh, to 


Be in England” for those children whi 
met the 


Many 


») have not yet 
poem. “Books for Summer Reading 


interesting leads. 


Music: 
“The House Next 
Nature Study: 
“Victory Gardening 


Kngland,” “Ideas on the 


| dor yr”? 


and Nutrition,’ 
March” 


“Spl Ing in 


Primary Grades: 
“The House Next 
Milkweed Brought ;” 


Door,” “This Is the Help That 
also, for hearing read aloud by 
the teacher or older pupils: “Oliver Ott Meets His 
Match” and “Little Iffy “y For looking at: “Nor- 
wegian Children Picking Wild Strawberries,” “Books 
for Summer Reading about Children in the United 
Nations,” “Victory Gardening Nutrition” and 
“Accident Prevention” 


and 


Fiction, “Tak - ! the 


Units: 


A considerable numl ers are now publis 
ng monthly miuneographed ¢ rinted Junior Red 
Cross news letter essed » { Sponsors an Tne! 
eit I's ~ e Juni ced | ss if i \rea 
Iie aq Ss \ rd ( s Ol { = I ey l 
celve to national headquarters We have a feeling 
that we mav still be missing some very good ones 
Will you please help by making sure that word ot 
What you are doing reaches youl rea ( ce? 





Food Conservation Education 
The War Food Administration of the United States 
Department of Agriculture in cooperation 
United States Office of Education issues 
entitled ‘““Food Conservation 


School Program.” The CK 


With the 
a pamphlet 
| 

. 

tion in the Ele- 
ntent 


pressing the war on waste of foud, sug- 





mentary includes sug- 
vestions [01 
vestions for stimulating interest m family and 
food ; 
The pamphlet, which 
teaching tool, may be obtained by 
Office of Information, U. ». Depart- 
Washington 25, D. C. 


gardens, and prep: d preserving in Ways 





that preserve nutritive values 
excellent 
writing to the 


ment of Agriculture, 


is an 


Thanks to Teachers 


From India: 
Prior to my 


ross: ¢ 


entry into Red C yverseas service 


in the of 1943 I had been a school teacher, coach 
principal for twelve years. My pupils made 
Christmas ¢ its and hospital favors for the Junior 


t} 








One k of « s il favors elicited the nic- 
est lett soldic Was convalescing from 
battle s the pleasure those students derived 
was more than i e had sent them one hundred 
dollars When our Christmas packets came through 
t = t ( eld, I could ne help but promise 

vself t t the pupils who made them would cet to 
kne W it pene to tnel cut-outs Ss today 
| si Ke ( Lit O Grop you a line and tell you a 
bit about the men to whom you brought a touch of the 
kind Chris s they | had known and are fighting 
LO ge K tO 

Phe s over 250 miles of 
cdeita land nd and jungle They 
vo on ly ld country. Then, 
tor el re d men who service 
these rplar to fly at all times, 

1 ready vs back to our base 

y The plod, mile by mile, 
through dens speeding supply lines 
Lo l ! for food, ammuni- 
tion an one things necessary 
to ke ! } Signal men, of vital 
importance here in a land where telephones are almost 
non-existent. There are also the Quartermaster men 
vho see to it that the proper supphes are ready at 


the proper time and in the proper place. There are 
} 


+ } ley . 
n, those men who fly large transport 


planes right over the front lines in the jungle and 
drop food licine, ammunition and all sorts of sup- 
plies ti r men on the ground, way out beyond roads 
of any kind finally there are Service Groups— 
trained men who can fix and repair almost anything 
Irom a wat to a tank. 

All these American boys and men were far from 
their homes at Christmas time. Lots of them received 


pac kages and letters from home but some did not 


even get a letter, and they would have had a mighty 
sorry Christmas had it not been for Red Cross, both 
junior and senior members. Your decoration kits and 
thousands of Red Cross gift boxes came just in the 
nick OF time, well, almost anyway. 


When the men and officers of the Bombardment 
Group found that I would not be able to get the 
back to our base in time if I had 
by rail, they provided a bomber and 
took me on a special trip to our warehouse 
in Caleutta to get almost 2,500 pounds of Christmas 
things. Then after two days of repacking into smaller 
units, the same Group again played Santa Claus and 
we spent a whole day flying all over the territory to 
distribute gifts and your kits to 
stuck away here and there in this land 
| rivers, open country, jungles and hills. 
Did the men enjoy your decoration kits? Yes, they 
certainly did. We used small palm trees, cocoanut 
trees, cashew nut trees, in fact, any tree to put your 
and to us it was a Christmas tree. 
a bit happier Christmas because you 
you had been thinking of them, So— 


Christinas things 


them shipped 


crew and 


these decoration 


small units, 


le 
o! deltas 


decorations on 
They all had 
showed that 


thanks to each and everyone of you for the hours you 
spent in Christmas that 
brought a little extra cheer to the American fighting 
men in India 


—A Field Director, American Red Cross 


] + 
making thie decorations 


From Newfoundland: 


I can’t begin to tell you how much the Junior Red 

Cross decorations helped us to create the spirit of 
Christmas all over the When the box arrived 
from the Pittsburgh Chapter we opened it with “ohs” 
and “ahs” the clever and colorful 
motifs. We wer espe cially thankful they arrived so 
early, for that us time to use them as models. 
Our hospital patients were kept busy for two or three 
cutting and pasting and making more of the 
In this way we were able to decorate 
he Officers’ Club, hospital, library 
"( ay rooms. 
The hospital looked especially nice for we used 
the assorted motifs of angels, toys and horses around 
the ward and they did look darling. We had a tree, 
and the whole ward was festooned with red and green 
paper chains. In another ward we hung the cello- 
phane lanterns in the They were especially 
attractive when the light shone through at night. The 
Officers’ Club made use of the large white candles, and 
the library—a small cozy building—which on Christ- 
mas Was dripping with icicles, looked all the cozier 
with a little yellow candle at each window. In fact 
everywhere one went on the base a bit of the Junior 
Red Cross decorations was there. Even our outposts 
were sent a box of table decorations, ice cream picks, 
ete., which was the only way we had of making Christ- 
mas dinner seem like the real thing. 

We never could have done what we did without 
your help. Many, many times the decorations were 
admired and we took great pride and pleasure in 
letting everyone know that the Junior Red Cross was 
responsible for them. 


base. 
admiration for 
gave 


1 
weeks 


Same designs. 


all the 


1) 
mess halls, t 
- 


ral ot the ¢ 


windows. 


—A Staff Assistant 


To Teachers in Honolulu, Hawaii: 


We wish it were possible for you all to see the re- 
sults of your work, and to hear the expressions of 
gratitude from the recipients of it. Rest assured that 
the personal touch at Easter, Thanksgiving and 
Christmas means everything tothe boys in the hos- 
pitals. The slippers and ash trays are a godsend to 
these boys too. The fox holes in the South Pacific 
have been brightened by your gifts. It has been pos- 
sible, even, for the Junior Red Cfoss to send your 
fresh candy and cookies to men far away—and they 
have arrived fresh, too! 

You have helped clothe the civilian children on 
Tinian, Saipan and Guam,—and the latter island will 
be remembered on Christmas. 

The thanks we receive from these places belong to 
you teachers who are responsible for the work your 
pupils do. Our gratitude to you for it, and for the 
quantity and the high quality of it. 

—From the Junior Red Cross Chairman and Director 





